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EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD,, 


Advertisement of— 


THE 


In the of 
feminine hygiene Rendells products 


all-important matter 
ensure perfect protection and the 
If 
you value good health and content- 
ment at all times insist on Rendells 
products —a wise choice always. 
An informative booklet —‘* Hygiene 
for Women,”’ by Nurse Drew— 


elimination of mental strain. 


may be obtained from your chemist, 
or send 3d. in stamps to :— 


NURSE DREW, 414, Victoria House, 
W.C.1 


Southampton Row, London, 


PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


155 Charing Cross Road, London, W C,2. 


COMMON COLD 
Common sense 


HE common sense approach to the problem of the common cold is 

**Serocalcin’’ and people who maintain that colds are “inevitable” ignore 
facts. For more than 8 years ‘‘Serocalcin’’ has been prescribed by the Medical 
Profession and the efficacy of ‘Serocalcin’”? for treatment or pr ese 
in some 8 out of 10 cases is now a matter of established fact. 


“Serocalcin” (reg. trade mark) is a sulpiio-guaiacolic plasma precipitate which 
enhances the resistive capacity of the body against invading organisms that 


cause colds. It is contained in small tablets, easy and pleasant to take. 
e 


Three tablets, three times daily, will usually clear up a cold in 48 to 72 hours. 
Two tablets daily, for 30 consecutive days, provide immunity in some 8 out of 
10 cases for a period of 3 to 4 months. 


. 
There are no “drugs” in ‘‘Serocalcin” and consequently no unpleasant 
reactions. It can be given to children with perfect safety. 


A treatment pack of 20 ‘‘ Serocalcin’’ tablets costs 3/44 (inc. tax). The full immunizing course of 60 
tablets costs 8/5% (inc. tax). All who suffer from the common cold are invited to send 1d. stamp (to 
comply with regulations) for booklet ‘* Immunity from Colds.’ 
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Harwoods Laboratories eee Rickmansworth Road, Maier ds Herts 
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Five Plays of Our Time 


Produced in one volume 7s. 6d. net. 
Separate acting editions, each, 2s. net. 
ONLY YESTERDAY. Adrian Brunel 

(6m, 2w) A 3-act drama of the home front in the 
L E I G HK N E R last war. (One interior set). 
‘ A P AUTUMN. Margaret Kennedy and G. Rato 
famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 (6m, 7w) A3-act drama of the sacrifice aide bya 
Leichner House, Acre Lane, London S.W.2 woman approaching middle age. (One interior set) 
BLACK LIMELIGHT. Gordon Sherry 

(10m, Sw) A famous psychological thriller in three 

acts. (One main set and an ‘inset’ scene). 
DRAWING ROOM. Thomas Browne 
WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL (5m, 6w) A modern comedy of.manners, first pro- 

J duced by Basil Deane. 3 acts. (One interior set). 

THEY FLY BY TWILIGHT. Pau! Dornhurst 
of SINGING and (3m, 3w) A murder drama in 3 acts. Comedy relief 
(Interior set). 
DRAMATIC ART x ok Ox 
Thread o’ Scarlet. J.J. Bell 

A popular thriller with a strong climax. (6m) 
Pie in the Oven. A good light comedy. (2m,2w) 


NYEWOOD HOUSE, Nelson’s Repertory Plays Each 9d. net. 
ROGATE, . 


PETERSFIELD, HANTS THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


ie 62 : These books are available for inspection through 
mele Rosate Nelson’s PLAY ADVISORY BUREAU. Write 
Apply Director: W. JOHNSTONE - DOUGLAS to Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9. 
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SX KHOLLY WOOD LONDON 


We have much pleasure in announcing that our world 
famous theatrical make-up is now obtainable at our 
Salon, 16 Old Bond Street,*W.1, and the following 


stores throughout the provinces :— 


Fenwicks Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Lewis’s Ltd., Birmingham 

Lewis’s Ltd., Manchester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Liverpool 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leeds 

Lewis's Ltd., Leicester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Glasgow 

Lewis’s Ltd., Hanley 
To ensure fair and equal distribution these cosmetics 
can only be supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 


Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association 
Cards. 
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Alexander Bendei 


A charming new portrait of Evelyn Laye, who is starring in 
Henry Sherek’s presentation of Three Waltzes, a romantic play 
Laye with music, which opened at Princes Theatre on March 1st. 
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or the /mpaired Digestion 


THESE are busy days for most men and women. 

With long working hours, voluntary service, 
shopping queues . . . there is little time for the 
preparation of regular meals. The result is that 
makeshift meals and snacks impose undue strain 
on the digestion. 
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Should the digestion be impaired in this way it is 
important to give it relief from abnormal strain, 
and this can best be accomplished by avoiding 
rushed meals, taking instead a cup of ‘Ovaltine.’ 
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Delicious ‘Ovaltine’ is scientifically prepared from 
Nature’s best foods—malt, milk-and eggs—and 
provides concentrated nourishment in a form-ex- 
ceptionally easy to assimilate. Without digestive 
strain the nutritive properties of ‘Ovaltine’ are 
rapidly absorbed to bring quick reinforcement of 
nerve-strength, energy ancl vitality. 


This is one of the important reasons why ‘Ovaltine’ 
is supplied to the Military and Civil Hospitals, 
where it is considered a valuable stand-by in cases | 
of difficult feeding. It is also widely used 
in Industrial and Service Canteens. 
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WMA ARCH will see a busy time in the West 

End, with one or two big scale pro- 
ductions taking the boards. Of these, 
Three Waltzes at Princes Theatre ‘is the 
first, which opened on March Ist. 

This play is based by Diana Morgan on 
Trois Valses and Miss Laye plays a triple 
tole which covers three generations of 
Sheridans—a ballerina of the old Alhambra 
Theatre, a star at Daly’s Theatre in George 
Edwardes’ day, and a film star of to-day, 
being mother, daughter, and granddaughter. 
Esmond Knight also portrays three gener- 
ations—a young officer of noble family, an 
aristocrat who falls in love with the star at 
Daly’s Theatre and the young man who is 
called upon to give advice on the film of the 
original Katharine Sheridan. 

Charles Goldner plays his first sympathetic 
part on the British stage, that of the 
theatrical impressario who guides the three 
actresses through their eventful careers. 

Miss Laye is the only singing member of 
the cast and the music is by Oscar Strauss. 

Gay Rosalinda will be presented by 
Bernard Delfont in association with Tom 
Arnold at the Palace Theatre on March 8th. 
This musical play is based on Strauss’s Die 
Fledermaus and will have Richard Tauber 
conducting the symphony orchestra. Cyril 
Ritchard plays Eisenstein and Ruth Naylor 
the title role. - 

Another early March production is that of 
Lesley Storm’s comedy, Great Day, at the 
Playhouse, under the joint auspices of 
Claude Soman and the Alec L. Rea-E. P. 
Clift organisation. 

The Assassin, by 


iWin Shaw, is the next 


Firth Shephard production, and will open at 
the Savoy on March 22nd, with Barry Morse, 


Edited by Frances 


post free 
Stephens 
Over the Footlights 
Rosalyn Boulter, J. H. Roberts, Martin 


Walker and Henry Oscar in the cast. 

Meantime, London is.relishing to the full 
Vernon Sylvaine’s uproarious new farce, 
Madame Louise, which opened at the Garrick 
on February 22nd, too late for review in this 
issue. Robertson Hare and Alfred Drayton 
resume their famous stage partnership and 
have never been funnier. 

We look forward to seeing in London a 
dramatic new war play which aroused much 
interest when it opened in Brighton on 
February 19th. Desert Rats, which is about 
the Eighth Army, is the work of Captain 
Colin Morris, himself a Desert Rat. Henry 
Sherek, an ex-soldier himself, has produced 
in co-operation with the War Office. 

Richard Greene, the 26-year-old film star, 
makes his return to the British stage in this 
play. He went to Hollywood to co-star with 
Loretta Young in Fouy Men and a Prayer, 
and was recently invalided out of the Royal 
Armoured Corps, which he joined as a 
trooper on his return from Hollywood in 
1940. In Desert Rats he plays the strong 
dramatic réle of Captain David Scott, an 
embittered man, but a great soldier. 

Following their brilliant season at the 
New, the Old Vic Players will be visiting 
the Continent towards the end of May, 
when they will be the first foreign company 
to play at the Théatre Frangais. . With 
Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and Nicholas Hannen at the | 
head of the cast, they will present Peer 
Gynt, Richard the Third and Arms and the 
Man, exactly as produced at the New. 
After their visit to the Théatre Francais 
they will play for ENSA to the troops in . 
Paris, Brussels and other towns. 
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‘‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


THERE seems to be a tradition attaching 

to The Dream. Hamlet in modern 
dress, yes, but The Dream without fairies 
and Mendelssohn, emphatically no. For my 
part I do not agree with this attitude. I 
am grateful to Oxford don Nevill Coghill 
for a new and delightful experience. There 
seems to me to be every reason for getting 
a new perspective on Shakespeare, who 
would no doubt have been less astonished 
by this Jacobean masque than by the inter- 
polation of many intricate if charming 
dances with the accent on—to him— 
unfamiliar if beautiful music. 

Though the fairies are banished, there is 
still faery in plenty. The village amateur 
players are. deliciously moonstruck; the 
lovers for once almost likeable under the 
spell of the wood. Then again Shakespeare’s 
jewelled words have a new lustre in this 
elegant, stylised setting, which makes clever 
use of a stage far smaller than is customary 
for this play. 

Honours go to old Quince and his pals. 
Miles Malleson is the over-anxious producer 
of amateur theatricals of every age, to the 
life, with a splendid foil in Leslie Banks, a 
full-blooded Bottom with a special kind of 
bucolic charm and a fine enthusiasm for his 
role in Pyrvamus and Thisbe. His rusticity 
overflows in the presence of a Titania 
ethereal to the fingertips. Peggy Ashcroft 
floats through the glade like a moonbeam, 


~ Hermia, 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’—Hay- 


market, Jan. 25th. 
‘“ Meet the Navy ’—Hippodrome, Feb. 1st. 


“The Copy” and “Leonce and Lena’’— 
Arts, Feb. 2nd. 


‘‘ Quality Street "—-Embassy, Feb. 6th. 
“Emma ”—St. James's, Feb. 7th. 


“Salute to Variety ’—Victoria Place, 
12th. 


“Laura ”’—St. Martin's, Feb. 14th. 


Feb. 


her beautiful voice caressing the night air 
with other worldly sweetness. Max Adrian 
is a full size Puck, whose mischief has a 
bite in it: he is more Pan than sprite, but 
none the less attractive for that. 

Of the lovers, Marian Spencer gives an 
outstandingly spirited performance as 
Helena. Leon Quartermaine brings to 
Theseus polish and an air of amused toler- 
ance just right for this Duke’s sunny court, 
and Rosalie Crutchley is a decorative 
Hippolyta. Not happily cast is John 
Gielgud; Oberon is of too flimsy a texture 
for an actor who is born to Shakespeare’s 
great epic characters. _The other members 
of the cast give fine support, particularly 
Patrick Crean and Francis Lister as 
Lysander and Demetrius, Isabel Dean as 
Ernest Hare as Snug, John 
Blatchley as Flute, George Woodbridge as 
Snout and Francis Drake as Starveling. 

ES. 


The Chanticleer.—The little Chanticleer 
to date in Cocteau’s The 
Jocasta and Oedipus in the Wedding Night scene from the play. 
producer, whose masterly handling of the piece has called forth much favourable comment 
produced Marlowe’s Faustus at the Torch when he was 17: at 18 wrote and directed a film of Sterne’s 


Infernal Machine. 


A Sentimental Journey, and since then has 


been 
(Photos by John Vickers.) 


Theatre group have just given their most ambitious production 
Above, Sigrid Landstad and Frederick Horrey are seen as 


Right, Peter Brook, the 19-year-old 
Mr. Brook 
making 


propaganda films for Gaumont-British. 


** Wieet The Navy ~’ 


ONDONERS met the Royal Canadian 

Navy at the Hippodrome and found 
the party very much to their liking. This 
revue is played entirely by Canadian naval 
personnel. From a slightly slow start, it 
quickly got under way to go with a bang 
till the final curtain, 

It was refreshing to find something new 
in the way of humour. Outstanding per- 
formances were given by John Pratt, who 
sang his own song ‘‘ You'll Get Used to 
It’’ (“‘it’’ being almost anything from 
rationing to the revue itself) with a 
pathetic, rather lost expression, and Robert 
Goodier, who gave a grand burlesque of 
Charles Laughton in Mutiny on the Bounty, 
as well as a clever mime of a girl dressing 
to go out. 

The male voice singing was exceptionally 
good, particularly in a Russian scene and 
in the sea shanties given by Oscar Natzke 
and his shipmates. Alan and Blanche 
Lund danced delightfully, and Laura Cook- 
man sang ‘“‘ Songs You'll Remember ’’ 
pleasantly. * 

The chorus work was good, but I must 
admit that it was the men who ran away 
with the show. Perhaps this is because, 
despite the influx of charming Wrens, the 
Navy is still mainly a male institution. 

E.I.M. 
** Leonce 


** The Copy’’ and 


and Lena’’ 


HE Arts Theatre departed from their 

usual happy choice in February when 
*wo pieces formed a bill which drove a 
number of patrons from their seats. The 
shorter play was just too long for its aim, 
4 pointed little study of marriage to-day. 
Untitled The Copy, by Helge Krog, in its 
Ienglish translation the piece suggested 
frequent anti-climax. The production was 
not sufficiently clear and strong: 

The second play, Leonce and Lena, a 
translation of what was described as a 
i romantic comedy by Georg Biichner, was 
| not a happy selection. On the stage it is 
| neither one thing nor another, but leaves 
/an audience at first quietly puzzled, then 
bored, in trying to decide whether it is 
fairy tale, pantomime, fantasy, or what. 
Typical of a work which may impress on 
| paper, but is deadly in the theatre. 

But all praise to Maise Meiklejohn for her 
settings throughout the, evening, which 
‘gave a solace to the eye denied by the 
authors to the ear. Such actors as Wallas 
|Eaton, Laurence Payne, Wilfred Babbage, 
Alan Trotter, in their several parts, confirm 
a wealth of ability around this little play- 
house. 

Must the Arts look abroad for its plays? 
Are there no unknown ,British authors 
worthy of a hearing? One remembers a 
recent competition in which hundreds of 


SONIA DRESDEL 


of a painting by the 
Alex Akerbladh, features 
Dresdel as Hedda Gabler. In the original 
portrait, with its striking colours, gives a 


This reproduction 
Swedish painter, 


famous 
Sonia 


impression of Miss Dresdel’s brilliant portrayal of 
that sinister réle. Since then Miss Dresdei has 
further enhanced her reputation as an actress of 
unusual dramatic gifts in This was a Woman. 
Now she has a more sympathetic part in Laura, 


at the St. Martin’s. 


scripts were submitted followed by one 
production—surely the rest are not all duds? 
In the hope that one day the Arts will find 
a new British dramatist, let them be assured 
that many eyes are looking towards Great 
Newport Street. 

The next production, Shaw’s Simpleton of 
the Unexpected Isles, opens on March 7th. 
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** Quality Street ’’ 


mute Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage, 
where so many excellent productions 
were staged in pre-war years, reopened on 
February 6th with Anthony Hawtrey’s 
production of Barrie’s Quality Street. The 
story of the Throssel Sisters and _ their 
friends is always enchanting and the cast 
at the Embassy played in the true Barrie 
spirit. Jean Forbes-Robertson was a 
delightful Miss Susan, and Linden Travers 
a high-spirited Miss Phaebe. Godfrey Toone 
was a likeable and handsome Valentine. 


A revival of Martin Vale’s The Two Mrs. 


Carrolls will -be the next Embassy pro- 
duction, opening on March 6th. This 
clever thriller, in which Leslie Banks made 
a big hit before the war, and which has 
recently scored a great success on Broad- 
way with Elizabeth Bergner starring, will 
have as leading players Anthony Hawtrey, 
Tatiana Lieven and Marjory Clark, with 
Tony Quinn, Helen Cherry and Jean 
Shepeard in support. 

Father Malachy’s Miracle, the New York 
success, will follow on the Wednesday of 
Holy Week. ES. 
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** Emma ”’ 


O dramatise a famous novel is an exact- 
ing task. The playwright is no doubt 
prepared that in some measure it will be a 
thankless one. “Readers familiar with the 
original are prone to expect meticulous 
reproduction’ of the story in scope and 
character. Obviously the — specialised 
medium of the stage makes such repro- 
duction impossible, and it seems enough to 
expect that the dramatised version will do 
justice to the central theme and character. 


Judged by this criterion Mr. Gordon 
Glennon’s version of Emma provides a 


delightful play. Not only was Jane Austen 
the pioneer of English women novelists, 
inaugurating a distinguished line of literary 
creators; she was also a gifted satirist, in 
the true apostolic succession from Aristo- 


phanes. Her tilts, gibes and jabs at the 
trivial and petty elements in the con- 
ventional society of her day, hold an 


enduring quality which brings delight to 
each generation of her readers. 


It is the 


merit of this dramatic version that it brings 
out the witty dialogue, and the amusing 
inanities of the early 19th century drawing 
room. 

In such an atmosphere Emma has the 
degree of acidulated humour, and shrewd 
commonsense which make her 
excellent contrast to the simpering stupidity 
of some of her female companions, as well 
as giving no little perplexity to various male 
admirers. The play is provocative of 
reflection as we recall that this was the life 
of a London drawing room in the fateful 
year of Waterloo. It was the climax of long 
years of war and revolution in a distracted 
Europe. But here we are reminded that it 
was no “‘ total’’ war as we know it. Its 
stresses and rigours seem to have touched 
but little the placid backwaters of Highbury. 
No bombs then. on this select Metropolitan 
suburb, and, as the lavish and attractive 
gowns suggest, no rationing! Yet surely the 
immortal Jane was aware (and Emma, too!) 
that another ‘‘new order’’ was_ being 
ushered in by the grim events which were 
being enacted across the Channel. 

One felt, too, by the time of the final 
curtain that if much in #mma’s circle was 
trivial, yet much was elegant and gracious, 
and perhaps more than one member of the 
audience felt a wistful desire that something 
of the ornamental and gracious might return 
to a world in which utility has become an 
index of its grim necessity. 

Two things remain to be said. Emma is 
beautifully staged, and each member of the 
cast gives a performance which merits 
highest praise. Anna Neagle provides a 
delightful interpretation of Emma. Worthy 
of mention is the admirable _ elocution. 
Drawing room conversations have a way, too 
often, of being semi-audible on the stage. 
There is no such defect here. 


** Salute to Variety °’ 


HE Victoria Palace goes over to variety 
with a slick, straightforward programme, 
and three at least exceptionally good items, 
which are worth a visit on their own 
account. These are the irrepressible 
Flanagan and Allen, Teddy Brown and his 
xylophone and an exhibition table tennis 
match between Victor Barna, world cham- 
pion, and Alec Brook, Britain’s International 
champion. The last-named item is a really 
thrilling spectacle, prior to which a member 
of the audience is invited to play one of the 
champions; a clever way incidentally of 
emphasising the speed and brilliance of the 
two professionals in the all out match which 
follows. 
Also prominent in the bill are Adelaide 
Hall; Joe King, the North -Country 
comedian; Medlock and Marlowe in some 
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Shere TLENA SYLVA 

a shining light of Sweeter and Lower, J. W. 
Pemberton’s sparkling revue, now well past its 
700th performance at the Ambassadors Theatre. 
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Portrait by 


20th Century Studios 


DIANA 
WYNYARD 


( CHARACTERISTIC study 
‘ of lovely Diana Wynyard, 
» will next be seen in the 
ist End in Emlyn Williams’s 
play, The Wind of 
een (now on tour), which 
, author has produced, with 
self and Miss Wynyard as 
Midland circus proprietor 
a half-Welsh girl. The 
© is set in England in the 
» following the Crimean 
. and Mr. Williams wrote 
. his most serious work to 
» while visiting the troops 
{the Middle East and 
jitiern Europe. 


‘iss Wynyard’s sensitive 
yurmance in Watch on the 
xe is still fresh in the 
eory. 
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New Shows of the Month (Cond 


clever acrobatic dancing; and George and 
Jack D’Ormonde in their unique bicycle 
turn. Very effective, too, are Florence 
Whiteley’s Zio Angels in their Phantom 
Guard number. Hes: 


°** Laura ’”’ 


I CAME to this much talked of production 

with an open mind, having neither seen 
the film nor read the novel, and having with 
considerable skill kept myself almost totally 
ignorant of the plot—no mean feat in an age 
when every critic wants to tell you the story, 
thriller or no. All the same, I was dis- 
appointed; while having to admit the plot is 
a clever one. 


The opening act is far too slow, and the 
build-up given to Laura before she finally 
appears is more than any actress could 
possibly live up to. What exactly one 


expects to see after every male member of 
the cast has added his fulsome quota to the 
praise of this lady, it is difficult to say. 
But even Sonia Dresdel, who is as charged 
with personality as any actress we have, 
could not avoid a disappointing entrance. 
Later, Miss Dresdel’s vibrant personality 
asserts itself; though she is given little 
chance until the end for any dramatic 
acting, but never can we believe in the 
character, or understand her motives. With 
the exception of Robert Beatty as the 
detective (a most convincing performance 
this), the other actors, too, seem to be 
struggling with unlikely characters, even 
Raymond Lovell, who is an old hand at 
portraying cynical poseurs like Waldo 
Lydecker. Nor can one quarrel with the 
efforts of Leslie Bradley as Shelby Carpenter, 
Laura’s bucolic fiancee, and Peter Hammond 
as’ the calf-love-struck youth, Danny 
Dorgan. Probably the Irish servant, Bessie, 
is the most surely drawn, with the result 


that Maire O’Neill, fine actgess that she is, 
nearly steals the play. 

It is to the credit of the piece, however, 
that in spite of a slow start, the plot is 
developed with a sure touch and its intri- 
cacies unfolded with gathering momentum. 
The story is undoubtedly ingenious and it is 
a great pity the characterisation is not 
stronger. It is on this side, no doubt, that 
the film makes less demands-and_ scores 
accordingly. F.S. 


Donald Wolfit 


R. WOLFIT’S all too brief visit to the 

Winter Garden was marked by his own 
outstanding acting, particularly in the 
exacting roles of Macbeth and Lear. In 
addition, Much Ado About Nothing and 
The Merchant of Venice were played to 
enthusiastic audiences only too anxious to 
pay tribute to Mr. Wolfit’s splendid work for 
the theatre in this country. His company 
now includes Rosalind Iden, Patricia Jessel, 
Richard Goolden, Godfrey Kenton, Eric 
Moxon, Reginald Jarman, Eric Adenay, 
John Croft, Kempster Barnes, Philip Des- 
borough, Ann Chalkley, Richard Curtis and 
Renee Bonne Webb. 

Mr. Wolfit has, of course, only recently 
returned from his ENSA tour on the Con- 
tinent, during which his company played for 
two weeks to full houses at the Marigny 
Theatre 1n Paris, and also gave perform- 
ances in the theatre built for Marie 


Antoinette at Versailles. Mr. Wolfit reports 
that couditions in Brussels during the recent 
cold spell were appalling. They had no 
lighting or heating and were “nearly too 
frozen to act at all.”’ Now Mr. Wolfit and 
his company have left for the Middle East, 
and will present the following plays in Cairo: 
Hamlet, Much Ado About Nothing, The 
Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night and 
Volpone. They hope to return in the middle 
of May, when Mr. Wolfit may present 
Cymbeline_and other plays he had to omit 
in the two weeks’ season at the~ Winter 
Garden. 


s = = = 
y rea HATTIE (Adelphi, January 25th) and 
The Quaker Girl (Stoll, February 8th) have 
both had a big welcome on their return to the 
West End. 


= = = = . 

HREE’S A FAMILY, the amusing comedy at 

the Saville, reaches its 200th performance on 
March 14th. One afternoon last month Vera Pearce 
took the Threes a Family ‘“‘mothers’’ from the 
Saville. Theatre to Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, to 
“open’’ a bed endowed as the result of a recent 
special matinée, attended by the Duchess of Kent. 


s = = : 

Very much alive is the Manchester Ballet Club, 
which recently presented a short season of new 
ballets at the Queen’s Hall, Manchester. The 
choreography, costumes, déccr and lighting, every- 
thing, in fact, except the music, which was classical, 
was the work of the members, all of whom live in or 
near Manchester and are drawn from every walk of - 
life—school teachers, munition workers, civil 
servants, etc. The Club was founded in 1936 by a 
group of enthusiasts with the aim of furthering the 
interest of ballet and allied arts among all sections 
of the community. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO. LTD., 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 
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Joh NW: 


What’s the play called, 
Michael: 


It’s called 


Nichael ? 


“Murder in the Family.’ 


LYNN FONTANNE as Olivia Brown, ALFRED LUNT as Sir John Fletcher 
and BRIAN NISSEN as Michael Brown, in a scene from Act II. 


Mibore> a idleness av tHe ivaic 


MPERENCE RATTIGAN’S new play has 

provided a superb vehicle for the incom- 
parable art of Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt, whose stay with us in this country 
has added immeasurably to the stature of 
England’s war-time theatre. 

Brian Nissen, a coming young actor, has 
distinguished himself in the difficult part of 
the priggish son who so very nearly wrecks 
the idyllic happiness of his mother and her 
lover. Kathleen Kent also contributes a 
neat study of Diana Fletcher, Sir John’s 
wife, as does Margaret Murray of Polton, the 
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adoring old family servant in Sir John’s 
establishment. 

Peggie Dear, Mona Harrison, Antoinette 
Keith and Frank Forder complete the cast 
of a play which sparkles from beginning to 


end. Alfred Lunt directs, and the settings 
by Michael Relph are magnificently ex- 
ecuted. 


London has not been slow to pay tribute 
to the flawless technique of the Lunts and 
to the skill of Mr. Rattigan, who knows 
above all how to present the English war- 
time scene without tears. Love in Jdleness 
is a brilliant success. 


Olivia receives a tele- 
gram from her son, 
Michael, who has been 
evacuated to Canada 
from the beginning of 
the war, announcing 
his arrival in England. 
It is quite typical of 
this adoring mother to 
insist he is still a 
schoolboy, in spite of 
Sir John’s’ remon- 
strances that he is 
obviously now a young 
man approaching 
eighteen. Nor has 
Olivia faced up to the 
embarrassment of in 
troducing the boy to 
her present domestic 
situation. 
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Olivia: Oh, my dear, you 

don’t want to see that again. 

All those great swans chasing 
that absurd young man. 


The opening scene in Sir 
John Fletcher’s house in 
Westminster. Olivia is 
the widow of an un- 
successful London doctor, 
and Sir John, whose wife 
will not divorce him, 
holds important Cabinet 
rank in connection with 
the production of tanks. 
Olivia revels in Sir John’s 
social background and 
has proved herself a 
charming mistress of his 
beautiful home In 
short, their enforced rdéle 
of lover and mistress has 
taken on an air of real 
domestic respectability. 
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John: You've told him noth- 
ing whatever about me? 


iFaced by the imminent 
arrival of Michael Sir 
|John discovers to his 
‘consternation that Olivia 
jwith her usual airy opti- 
jmism has virtually left 
jher son in ignorance of 
his existence. 


livia: Oh, it’s wonderful to 
see you, Michael. 


Michael’s sudden appear- 
ance surprises the highly 
embarrassed Sir John in 
‘4 conspicuous pair of red 
blippers. Naturally the 
boy is amazed at the 
Wuxury of his mother’s 
new home. 


Sichael: And again he says 

shat Fascism doesn’t only 

wear a brown shirt. It can 

wear a black coat and a stiff 
white collar. 


The situation is not 
helped by Michael’s ex- 
position of some extreme 
Leftish views he _ has 
acquired in Canada. He 
does not approve of war- 
time politicians like Sir 
John on principle, and 
the outlook for any 
friendship developing 
between these two is not 
promising, 


(Abeve) : 
Olivia: Youve always wanted_a son 
John: Not like that! 


Olivia begins to exert all her charm in an 
attempt to reconcile Sir John and Michael. 


(Below) : 


John: If that telephone rings again J shall go mad. 


Sir John, his nerves somewhat jangled, tries 
to dictate to his secretary, Miss Dell (Peggie 
Dear). 


John: Ite ll be telling you to 
“throw away the worser part 
of your heart and live the 
purer with the other halt.” 
Olovia: Tl smack his bottom 


if he does. 


It now appears to Sif 
John that Olivia’s fracti- 
ous son, whose unbending 
moral code has received 
a rude shock, is adopting 
a Hamlet-like pose and is 
not to be reconciled to 
the situation. 


Below) : 


*ivia: You can dress in black silk tights for all 
care. 


Jlivia finds it increasingly difficult to handle 
jichael, who grows more moody every day. 


Diana: What is she doing—for heaven’s sake? 
Michael: Living in sin with your husband. 


Michael believes he has played his master 
card when he invites an unsuspecting Lady 
Fletcher to the house. 


ehael: This is my mother— 
Lady Fletcher. 


Vvhen Olivia appears on 
je scene Michael is 
stonished at the friendli- 
ess of the meeting. The 
wO women show no em- 
aifassment at the 
acounter, and Lady 
letcher departs with an 
ir of tolerant amusement 
ver the whole incident. 


Olivia: May I tell you how much 1 admired your § 
last book® TI cry even now when I think of it. § 


In spite of all, Olivia is the perfect hostess # 


when her dinner guests arrive. (L. to R.): 
Mona Harrison, Antionette Keith and Frank | 
Forder.) " 


(Above) : 

Olivia: It’s either you or him. 
Even Olivia’s buoyant spirits are shaken at 
last by Michael’s intractability and she 
feels the only solution is to leave Sir John. 


Olivia: It's a dried ege 
omelette, I'm afraid. 


Michael has won. The 
Browns are back in their 
Baron’s Court flat and 
Michael, still holding the 
job at the Ministry which 
Sir John arranged for 
him, is now in the throes 
of his first love affair. 
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jOlivia (to Michael): I do it exactly the way the 
man tells me on the wireless. 


WOlivia finds the new life dull after the 
luxury she left four months ago. 


Olivia: “Sir John Fletcher and his beautiful wife 
enjoying a joke at Ciro’s.” . . . Poor darling, she 
looks like an agitated pen hen. 

Olivia catches sight of a recent society 
picture. 


Sir John: Oh, yes, very good 
gin. 
Michael: I paid 16/4 for it in 
the biack market. 


The brilliantly amusing 
scene towards the end of 
the play. Sir John comes 
to tell Olivia that he has 
arranged for a divorce and 
by a subtle battle of wits 
begins at last to attract 
Michael to his side. It is 
all on account of the 
boy’s unhappy experi- 
ence with his love affair 
and Sir John’s sympathy 
and understanding does 
the trick. It is on a very 
happy trio, just off for an 
evening out, that the 
curtain falls. 


Above: A detachment of troops parade #f 
before embarking. 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 


-- Cosi fan 
Tutte” 


Scenes from the recent distinguished revival 

of Mozart’s delightful opera, which, with 

production by Sacha Machov and décor by 

Kenneth Green, is an altogether enchanting 

addition to the Sadler’s Wells Opera Com- 
pany’s repertoire. 


Left: Joan Cross, who gives an exquisite 
performance as Fiordiligi. 


Right: Vhe lovers are 
reunited at the close of 
the opera. [ee tow snes 
John Hargreaves as Gug- 
lielmo, Joan Cross as 
Fiordiligi, Kose Hill as 
Despina, Owen Brannigan 
as Don Alfonso, Margaret 
Ritchie as Dorabella and 
Peter Pears as Ferrando. 
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Anna Neagle 


as 


Emma 


mwvo charming studies of Anna Neagle 

as she appears as the mischievous, 
lovable, match-making heroine of Gordon 
Glennon’s dramatisation of the Jane 
Austen classic, Emma, in which she is 
presented by Robert Donat at the St. 
James's Theatre for a limited season. 
The play, with its delicate early 19th 
century décor by G. E. Calthrop., has 
been produced by Jack Minster 


One of our most charming film stars 
makes a very welcome return to the 
theatre in which she started her career 
in musical comedy with a great success 
in Stand Up and Sing in 1931. Three 
years later she appeared at the Open Air 
Theatre as Rosalind in As You Like It 
and Olivia .in Twelfth Night. In 1937 
she appeared in the annual production of 
Peter Pan. With a string of brilliant 
screen achievements to her credit, 
Victoria the Great, Sixty Glorious Years, 
Nurse Edith Cavell, etc., she has just 
completed her latest film, I Live in 


Grrosveno7 


Squure, directed by 
husband, Ilerbert Wilcox, in which she 
will be seen as a WAAF. But for this 
film commitment she would- have 
appeared in Emma last year after the 
play’s record-breaking 15 weeks’ pro- 
vincial tour. 


Anna Neagle, like Jane Austen, has 
two sailor brothers. One, Commander 
Alan J. T. Robertson, R.N., is in com- 
mand of a Naval Base in the Mediter- 
ranean and the other, Lt. Commander 
Stuart Robertson, R.C.N., the well-known 
singer and broadcaster, is C.O. of Meet 
the Navy, the Royal Canadian Navy 
show at the London Hippodrome. 


After. the run of Hmma, Anna Neagle 
is planning to become an_ actress- 
manager. She will star in plays in 
London and New York and a well-known 
American theatre manager is to be her 
partner in the venture. Iler first part 
will be the title réle in Harriet by 
Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. 
This play, which was a great success 
in New York with Helen Hayes, has 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the authoress of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as its central figure. 


PICTURES BY SWARBRICK STUDIOS 


A Waltz a Day 


ESMOND KNIGHT 
as he appeared as Johann Strauss the Younger in 
Waltzes from Vienna. 


| CAN still hear Esmond Knight saying 

‘““A Waltz a day keeps the Blues 
away.’’ Dressed as Johann Strauss the 
Younger in Waltzes from Vienna, he was 
explaining to an admirer in his dressing 
room at the old Alhambra how he played 
a Strauss waltz on the gramophone each 
morning to tone up his mental outlook for 
the day. As Esmond adored Old Vienna 
and did a considerable amount of research 
on the Waltz King family at that time, 
I have always regarded him as something 
of an authority on the most hauntingly 
beautiful of all dance forms, 


Johann Strauss, Oscar Strauss and 
Richard Strauss composed the trio of 
waltzes Evelyn Laye brings to Town in 
Three Waltzes, and when I heard that 


Esmond had been chosen as her leading 
man in the Victorian first act, the 
Edwardian second, and the contemporary 
third, I felt a desire to discuss the waltz 
with him again in his beloved London, 
now war-scarred to.a degree undreamt of 
in those care-free Alhambra days when I 
used to sit with Danilova in his dressing 
room as she discoursed on the glory of the 
Maryinsky Ballet of Old St. Petersburg. 
It was a fitting conversation, as the walls 
of his room were hung with coloured prints 
of Carnaval, Les Sylphides, and other 
immortal items in the ballet repertoire. 
To me, the waltz is ideal escapist music 
—that lilting rhythm never fails to swirl 
my troubles into momentary oblivion, and 
I wondered whether Esmond _ shared my 
reaction. In any case, I knew his observa- 
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by ERIC JOHNS 


tions on the waltz would be both illumin- 
ating and authoritative. ; 

“Any music is escapist,’’ he said, when 
I ran him to earth in his dressing room 
at Princes. ‘“ You choose your music 
according to that which you wish to escape. 
As most of us wish to escape the horror 
of war these days, almost any music can 
help us, since few composers have been 
inspired to write pieces suggesting the 
disccrd of war. The theatre and the con- 
cert hall can perform a great service to the 
people at this time by offering music to 
suit all tastes. Some prefer music not 
necessarily producing a pictorial image in 
the mind, while others demand descriptive 
melodies like ‘ Valse Triste,’ enabling them 
to ‘interpret’ the music by means of an 
individually conceived ‘story.’ Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘Scheherazade’ and _ Saint- 
Saens’ ‘ Danse Macabre’ are other exam- 
ples of vivid music offering imaginative 
minds an opportunity to create ‘ stories ’; 
and a mental pastime of this kind inevit- 
ably ousts more immediate worries from 
the mind, so that listening to such music 
becomes a form of escapism. 

‘Any good waltz tune must suggest the 
dance, and all dances, apart from war 
dances, suggest that care-free atmosphere 
for which we have been yearning. through- 
out these anxious years of strife and 
stress. The waltz becomes a favourite 
with its strong romantic flavour denied to 
most other dances. At once it suggests 
elegant crinolines, crystal chandeliers, and 
the luscious perfume of the ballroom. 

‘“ Sacheverell Sitwell has written the last 
word on the waltz and all its romantic 
association in his description of the one 
and only glittering ‘ Valse des Fleurs,’ as 
played in the Petersburg of the Romanovs : 
“Who does not love the Valse des Fleurs 
and cannot listen to it with our loving 
ears! But it starts again, in fuller and 
more plangent statement, with © more 
detailed phrasing, and a fuller orchestra- 
tion. This is the feminine exposition, the 
hen-bird, wren or nightingale, the woman 
in the rose. And it is the moment to come 
away into the empty rooms, and look out 
through the window on to the frozen 
Neva. Every window in the Winter Palace 
glitters with lights, and the ice floes answer 


back. THe preening and soaring of the 
Valse des Fleurs reaches us from the 
ballroom. How lovely and familiar its 


plumes and scented petals ! 
an intoxication, 


We listen in 
The phrases are so clear 
and beautiful and the waltz is in full 
movement, round and round; nothing 
ordinary, inspired and exotic, miraculous 
in little, like the camellia petals, which 


can be red or white, or striped like the 
(Continued on page 33) 


Nurse: Such goings on! The Professor gets up at twelve o'clock, and the samovar is boiling all the 
morning waiting for him. 
RALPH RICHARDSON as Vanya, LAURENCE OLIVIER s Astrov and SYBIL 
THORNDIKE as the Nurse in the opening scene. 


“seen 


Marya: You used to be a man of definite principl of elevating ideas 


Vanya: Oh, yes! I was a man of elevating which elevated nobody. 


LWAYS one of the most difficult of ¢¢ - 
Chekhov’s plays for English audiences 
to understand, Uncle Vanya provided yet nec €e€ hi a 
another opportunity for the Old Vic Theatre 

Company to give us a production of subtle AT THE 

atmosphere and splendid acting. 


This, the fourth production of their season, N EW THEATRE 


is presented in Constance Garnett’s trans- 
lation, and produced by John Burrell, gece 
en a eee PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 


Nurse: The old are like little children, they like someone 
to be sorry for them, but no one feels for the old 


L. to R.: Margaret Leighton as Yelena, Harcourt 
Williams as the Professor and Joyce Redman as 
Sonya, in Act II Scene I. 


Vanya: God, I thoughts are in a 
tangle. Why am [I old? Why doesn't 
she understand me? 


Vanya tortures himself with his 
he s love for Yelena, the Pro- 
fessor’s young wife. 


{strov: Perhaps you are in love with the Professor's | ? Vanya: She is my friend! Astrov: Alres 


Vanya and the doctor (who has been drinking) are caught up in the cross currents which 
have unsettled the atmosphere since the landowner professor, a tyrannical hypochondriac, 
and his bored and beautiful wife, came for a visi 
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Astrov: I expect nothing for myself. I am not fond 
of my fellow creatures; its years since I cared for 
anyone. 


The doctor does not know that Sony 


Professor’s daughter, is in love with him 


That how it was twenty-five years 
eady you see only a third of the 
area is under forest. 


The doctor expounds to Yelena his 
pet theory about the need for affore- 
station. 


istrov: Come to the plantation tomorrow, at two o'clock. Yes? You will come? 


29 when Vanya, bringing a gift of roses, surprises 
also fallen:under the spell of her indolent charm. 


The moving scene in Act II, Scen 
ena in the arms of the doctor, who has 
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Yelena: Alexandr, for God’s 
sake make it up with him, I 
beseech you. 
Professor: Very well, I will 
talk to him. 

The outraged Professor is 
persuaded by his wife and 
Sonya to overlook 
Vanya’s overwrought 
behaviour. 


Vanya: Now I see it all. 

You write of art and you 

know nothing about art. All 

these works of yours I used 

to love are not worth a brass 

farthing You have deceived 
us ! 


Vanya, incensed at his 
brother-in-law, the Pro- 
fessor’s proposal to sell 
the estate, which Vanya 
has managed faithfully 
for years, indulges in an 
outburst which further 
disturbs the uneasy 
atmosphere. 


Vanya: Missed ! Missed 
again ! Damnation, damna- 
tion take it! 


Vanya in a sudden rage 
makes his ridiculous 
attempt on the life of the 
Professor. His pent-up 
feelings have broken out 
in yet another piece of 
futility. 


1p 
i) 


Nurse: We shall live again 

in the old way, as we used 

jo. We shall have breakfast 

tht eight, dinner at one, and 

hit down to supper in the 
evening. 


(he imminent departure 
bf the Professor and his 
wife is good news for the 
bld nurse and the unob- 
\rusive Telyegin. (George 
Relph as Telyegin.) 


Vanya: There, take it! But 

we must make haste and 

vork, make haste and do 

omething, or else. . .. I 
can't bear it. 


Vanya is persuaded to 

ind over to Sonya the 

aison with which he had 

neant to end his life of 
failure. 


elena: I am angry with you, 
ut yet . . . I shall think of 
Ou with pleasure. You are 
n interesting, original man. 


"elena, whose presence 
as been so disturbing, 
akes her farewell of the 
ctor, determined to 
egard their mutual 
ttraction aS a mere 
interlude. 


Nurse: You should eat some bread with it. 
Astrov: No, I like it as it is. And now, good luck to you 


The doctor takes his last drink before leaving the 

: vhch he is not likely to return for some 

months. (Left, Betty Hardy as Marya, Vanya’s 
mother.) 


rov: How quiet it is! The pens 
atch and the cricket churrs. Its 
warm and snug. I don’t want to 


The doctor makes ready for 


departure. 


Sonya: Poor Uncle Vanya, 

you are crying. You have 

had no joy in your life, but 

wait, Uncle Vanya, wait. We 
shall rest. 


The Professor, his wife 
and the doctor have gone. 
Before Sonya and_ her 
uncle stretch the long 
and bitter winter and, no 
less bleak, the dreary 
days of their own frus 
trated lives. 


| 
| ue International Company celebrated 
their 1,000th performance by a revival 
' at the Princes Theatre, on February 6th, of 
_ Aurora's Wedding, the Diaghileff divertisse- 
ment concocted from the last scene of the 
| Ichaikowsky-Petipa ballet, The Sleeping 
Princess, with interpolated numbers and 
music from Casse Noisette. This present 
| version, spectacularly produced with scenery 
and costumes by Doris Zinkeison, varies less 
from the Russian than that formerly per- 
forfhed by this company, though without 
| the great adagio Aurora herself has small 
scope to shine. Mona Inglesby performed 
her variation (the Sugar Plum Fairy from 
‘Casse) with her usual soft grace and balance, 
but Petipa choreography demands _ far 
greater speed, authority and-attack. Apart 
from the cramped armline and spreading 
fingers that mar much of the dancing in this 
company, and destroy the “ line ’’ extension 
| which in Russian ballet should flow unbroken 
from foot to fingertips, there appears to be 
a good deal of talent among the danseuses, 
many of whom possess high, clear developpés 
and arabesques which suggest their training 


legs and feet, though sometimes at the 
expense of general poise. Sonia Arova, in 
'a difficult variation, had the true classic 
brio, and it was pleasant to see Leo Kersley, 
after a long absence from ballet, dancing the 
Pas de Trois with his former ease and 
ballon, though he must guard against turn- 
ing in and a bent knee in arabesque. Now 
fhe Sleeping Princess is more generally 
known, Aurora, with its unsatisfactory score 
{the additions from Casse Noisette, con- 
sidered even by Tchaikowsky one of his 
poorer works, do not blend happily with the 
much finer music of the earlier ballet), has 
no artistic justification except as a vehicle 
for more stylish classical dancing than this 
‘company can at the moment provide. 
* * * 


The revival of Carnaval it is difficult to 
review seriously, since the fluctuations of 
tempo in the orchestra, pertaining neither 
' to Schumann nor to Fokine’s dance arrange- 
) ments, made the dancers’ task an impossible 
(one. This ballet demands a stronger cast 
‘(why does not Mona Inglesby dance in it?) 
{though as Papillon Sonia Arova again 
1revealed personality and promise. 
16-year-old dancer, who has _ studied with 
| Préobrajenska and Vera Volkova, has classic 
{ technique of great fluency and effortlessness, 
i intelligence and real joy of movement. Her 
‘musical sense is particularly marked in 
| Danses Espagnoles and the Sylphides Pre- 
lude and her acting as the Temptress in 
Everyman: shows a mature sense of 


has been concentrated to some purpose on 


This: 


International Ballet Company 
| THE SEASON AT PRINCES THEATRE 


by Audrey Williamson | 
character. She is always “‘alive’’ on the 
stage and so obviously has the qualities, 
when they fine down, of a front-rank dancer 
that it is worth pointing out her principal 
faults now: a tendency to break the line of 
her arm by dropping or lifting the hand at 
the wrist, and, in Sylphides particularly, 
to impair the balanced erectness of her 
carriage by throwing back the head too far 
and slightly jutting out the chin. 


* * * 


Algeranoff, at one time a striking Kostchei 
in The Firebird and character mime with 
Pavlova’s comparry, but never a virtuoso 
dancer, is miscast in MHarold Turner’s 
otiginal part of Death in Everyman and also 
in the Prince Igor dances, a type of Russian 
miale character dancing outside the range of 
an English company. The inferior choreo- 
graphy used serves only to emphasise how 
the genius of Fokine transformed his original 
material when he created the leaping and 
crossing lines, strong, fiery and barbaric, of 
his famous version. The Danses Espagnoles, 
though produced as a straightforward suite 
de damses and in no sense balletised, I 
found on the other hand most enjoyable. 
It is some time since we have seen Spanish 


dances in England so well presented. 
Angelo Andes, who arranged them, dances 
himself with the necessary complicated 


rhythmic subtlety, and Hein Heckroth’s 
backcloth and costumes are most beautiful 
and far superior to his Coppelia for the 
same company. There is little imagination 
here (except in the sad, mourning beauty 
of the Ensuena), but a good deal of solid 
achievement for a good divertissement of 
national dancing is always more interesting 
than a poor ballet. 


Correction 

-N the illustrated section devoted to A 

Night in Venice in our ,February issue, 
a picture of the second act ballet appeared 
on page 22. Unfortunately the name of the 
dancer appearing as Harlequin was given 
as Ernest Berk, whereas it was, in fact, 
John Gregory. 

Mr. Gregory ‘was the original Harlequin 
in the earlier London run of the show, 
when this picture was taken. Mr. Berk has 
since taken over the part and is, of course, 
still appearing as Harlequin in this delight- 
ful ballet. 

Incidentally, A Night in Venice con- 
tinues to be one of the most lavish and 
popular musicals in Town, and reaches its, 
150th performance—at the Cambridge 
Theatre—on March 3rd. 


Polish Theatre in Liberated Lvov 


Moscow sends us this interesting article, writen by DOMBROWSKI, 
Director of the State Polish Theatre in Lvov. 


E Lvov actors have good memories. 

We well remember the period of 
German occupation, the sinister clicking 
of wooden clogs worn by the doomed 
victims, carts and trucks filled with people 
taken by the Germans to the suburbs for 
execution. Round-ups, beatings, blood- 
stained elegant boots of S.S..men, murders 
and public executions in the streets and 
squares, humiliating signs ‘“‘ For Germans 
Only ”"—they were all symbols of the 
Hitlerite attitude towards a world which 
dared to be non-German. Fortunately, all 
these horrors have now been relegated to 
the past. 

Three days following*the liberation of 
Lvov, we got together the cast of our 
theatre and ‘commenced rehearsals. The 
Germans looted all our costumes, settings 
and equipment. We had to train new 
actors to replace those deported or mur- 
dered. Our first steps were very difficult, 
despite the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has given us every assistance and 
placed at our disposal a fine theatre 
building. The traces of war were still 
fresh. Electricity was not yet available. 
The transportation facilities were being 
restored, and we could not expect materials 
to be delivered from Kiev or Mascow. We 
procured plywood and paints, and with our 
own forces equipped a stage and began to 
work. After three years of enforced idle- 
ness, lights were again flashed on the stage. 
It was an unforgettable moment for us. 

Many of my colleagues perished in con- 
centration camps, many others were shot 
by the Germans. Among them were our 
best actors—Mieczyslaw Wengrzyn,  tor- 
tured to death at Oswiencim; Janus Stas- 
zewski and Adam Bystrzynski, arrested and 
shot in Lvov; Maria Zarembinska, Halina 
Ptesnerowna, and many others vanished 
without trace in concentration camps. 
Those who escaped had to hide or to work 
as coopers, porters, waiters, cobblers and 


disinfectors. For them, to return to the 
stage was like being born anew. 

In less than three weeks after the libera- 
tion of Lvov by the Red Army, our Polish 
theatre presented the premiere of Ich 
Czworo (There are Four of Them), 


comedy by the Polish playwright, Gabriele 


Zapolska. During the German occupation 
we staged this comedy three times in an 
attic before a selected audience, among 
whom there was not a single person who 


- would report us to the Gestapo. 


Morris Maeterlinck’s Burgomaster of Styl- 
mond was the second play presented by 
our theatre. This play is symbolic of the 
inevitable retribution in store for the 
Germans. The theatre could not accom- 
modate all those who wanted to see the 
play. During the performance, the hall 
frequently rang with applause in approvai 
of the heroic. conduct of the Belgians 
oppressed by the Germans. We have now 
revived Fuchoaix’s comedy Careful, Fresh 
Paint. In presenting J. Montgommery’s 
comedy A Whole Day Without Lying 
(Nothing but the Truth) and other come- 
dies, we wanted to provide laughter and 
relaxation for our audiences. The fifth 
play we put on was Husband and Wife by 
Alexander Fredre, the Polish classical play- 
wright, 

We are planning to stage plays by Julius 
Slowacki, Zeromski Boguslawski, Wespian- 
ski, Gorky, Chekhov, Ivan Franko and Leo 
Tolstoi. Our audiences include not only 
Poles but people of many nationalities. 

Ukrainian workers and young people, 
Russian Generals and Red Army privates 
visit us every day and come to my office 
during the intervals to express their sincere 
appreciation of our actors and their per- 
formances. With this support, and the 
helpful suggestions put forward by our 
audiences, we are confident that we can 
continue to uphold the good name of the 
Polish actor on the Soviet stage. 
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Just Published 
Three New Topical Sketches 


“PLATFORM SIX” 


and Two other Sketches 


by Frances Mackenzie 
| Price 2s. net. Post Paid 


Write for full list of DEANE plays 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


a. 


ecenes from 
the Shows 


“Another Love 
Story” 

dy Campbell as Diana 
lynn and Anton Walbrook 
Michael Fox in the amus- 
f bedroom scene from Act 

of Frederiek lLonsdale’s 
medy at the Pheenix, in 
nich A. E. Matthews, Zena 
are and Roland Culver also 
ive excellent performances. 


“€ See How They 
: Run” 


Vicar, still dazed from 
blow he has received, 
stakes Clive for the German 
soner who has stolen his 
ches. A riotous moment 
vm Philip King’s uproarious 
at the Comedy, with 
Beryl Mason, Ronald 
pson, George Bishop, Joan 
, «son, George Gee and—on 
fioor—Joan Sanderson. 


7 7? 


* While the Sun 
Shines ’”’ 


anette Tregarthen and 
lelagh Fraser in a _ scene 
ym the touring production 
(Terence Rattigan’s delight- 
comedy. Ronald Squire 
ads this company, while 
neh Wakefield has, of 
arse, taken over Mr. 
nire’s part in the West End 
vduction, now past its 500th 
‘formance at the Globe and 
il playing ~to packed 
uses. Hugh Burden. has 
+t joined the cast at the 
lobe in place of Michael 
(lding, who is leaving to 
make a film. 


Smart 
Efficient 
Charming 


Besnne all weathers . . . cheerfully 
facing tasks which in pre-war days 
would have been deemed impossible... the- 
““Wrens’’ without any sacrifice of 
femininity and charm possess a degree of 
smart efficiency and dignified refinement 
that is always in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the Senior Service. 
And what protects their lovely hair from 
the effects of ‘‘waves and weather’’ ? 
Why, of course, the perfectly blended. . 


diay Wedhiams 


sham 00 
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INFLUCOL 
ORAL VACCINE 


PREVENTION ¢ TREATMENT 
COMMON COLD 


A 20 day course of INFLUCOL provides a? 
form of inoculation, the system being im-¥% 
pregnated with a general antibody protection § 
against cold and flu’ toxins. | 


Prevention of Colds (Prophylaxis). One| f 
pellet daily for 20 days gives comparative im- | 
munity for 3-4 months. | 


Cure of existing Cold. Taken as directed, 4 
INFLUCOL banishes cold symptoms within} 24 | 
hours. Advisable though to continue treat- = 


ment until package of 20 pellets taken. i 


SOLD ONLY BY CHEMISTS. 2/11 per pkt. i 
for a 20 day prophylactic course or full curative: 


treatment. 
: 
) 


INFLUCOL 
INFLUCOL L1p., CHAPEL ST., BRADFORD | 


Theatre in Eire 


: Now the Irish Players no longer visit us 


_ we hear little in England of the work 
being. done at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
which, by its production of the poetic 
dramas of Yeats and Lady Gregory and all 


| the early social plays of Sean O’Casey, as 
_well as its creation of a superb team of 
_ Irish character players, became perhaps the 


| English theatre, 


most famous repertory theatre in the world 
after the Moscow Art Theatre. 

The Abbey has produced no giant since 
O’Casey, though Denis Johnston’s The Moon 
in the Yellow River was a fine play which 
achieved recognition outside Ireland and 
more recently Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow 
and Substance was highly successful in 
Dublin and New York, though it unaccount- 
ably failed in London. Since the war the 
Abbey’s best work seems, like that of the 
to have been through 
revivals, notably of O’Casey’s The Plough 


| and the Stars and Synge’s Playboy of the 


| Western World. 


‘Shelagh Richards.) 
ij included Michael J. Molloy’s The Old Road, 
«a play which was a social indictment of the 
}rural conditions that drive the Irish to 


(O’Casey’s new play, Red 
Roses for Me, a return to his early dramatic 


background of Dublin tenements and the 
‘industrial strike, had its premiére not at the 


Abbey but at the Gaiety directed by 


The new plays have 


emigrate and which won first prize in the 


. Abbey drama contest; Anthony Wharton’s 
_The O’Cuddy, a modern debunking of the 
‘“* Trish hero ”’ 
jinsignificant Dublin lawyer, persuaded that 


legends in which a dry and 


ne is the descendant of Irish chiefs, fails 
samentably to revive the castle heroics of the 
sast; and one Polish play, Poor Man’s 


| divacle, by Marion Helmar, the Warsaw 


production of which was prevented by the 
Nazi invasion. 
In this last play Cyril Cusack made a 


<great impression in both Polish and Irish 


circles by his playing of the leading part, 
which owing to difficulties of translation he 
filled out with a certain amount of mime. 
This young actor, who will be remembered 
in London for his performances in Playboy 
0f the Western World, Thunder Rock and 
‘with Vivien Leigh in The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
‘is now generally recognised by Irish critics 
vas the best Irish character player of his 
»generation, and Christy Mahon in Playboy, 
1a part he has played innumerable times, has 
inow become exclusively associated with him. 
JOf the last Abbey revival Richard Watts, 
American critic of ‘‘ The Bell,’’ wrote: 
“The recent Abbey production was the 
thappiest I have ever seen, chiefly because 
Mr. Cusack, an actor of striking gifts, was 
‘so good in the all-important title réle. Pre- 
‘viously the best interpretation of the part I 
had seen was that of Arthur Shields on the 
occasion of one of the visits of the Abbey 


by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


Scenes from two of the plays mentioned in this 
article. Top L.-R.: Eric Gorman, Cyril Cusack 
and F. J. McCormick in a scene from Act IIT of 
The Plough and the Stars, and above, a scene 
from Act Ifl of The Old Road, showing Cyril 
Cusack on the right of the picture. 


to America, but Mr. Cusack is even better 
in capturing and amalgamating the poetic, 
the comic and the dtamatic qualities of a 
difficult characterisation in one of the 
strangest and most wonderful of plays.’’ In 
December, 1943, Cusack temporarily left the 
Abbey to play Romeo for Shelagh Richards 
at the Gaiety and in spite of his Shakes- 
pearean inexperience won considerable praise 
among critics; not so surprising when it is 
remembered that the prose of Synge, of 
which he is a most lyrical speaker, has at 
times something of the rhythm and melodic 
descriptiveness of verse. He is a frequent 
broadcaster on Radio Eire and has recently 
appeared in a series of Dickensian excerpts, 
his characters including Dick Swiveller and, 
in the course of one scene from Nicholas 
Nickleby, the lunatic who lived next door 
to the Nicklebys, his keeper, and Nicholas 
himself! His partner in these Dickens 
broadcasts is Maureen Keily, who has 
attracted some attention as a youthful Irish 
actress of sensitivity and promise. A well- 
known older actor with a long history in 
(Continued on page 36) 


Comedies 


COODNESS, HOW SAD! 
3 male—4 female—1 set 
“One long laugh.”’ 
S. Pictorial 
THE 'COOD YOUNC MAN 
4 male—4 female—1 set 
“ Preserved its light-heart- 
edness throughout.” 
The Times 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT 
WITH YOU 
12 male—7 female—1 set 
The world famous 
American comedy classic 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
One-Act Plays 


THE LAKE OF DARKNESS 


2 male—2 female 
THE DOCTOR FROM 
DUNMORE 

7 male—5 female 


STAR STUFF 


An Album of Lyrics and 
Sketches 


Write for our List of Plays to — 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street :: W.C.2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


STAGE 
Short 


MAY to 


Full details from The Registrar, 
Toynbee Hall Theatre, Aldgate, E.1 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


Plays available to Amateur Societies include :— 


Practical 
Movement and Gesture, Making-up, 
and Speech, are 

for Saturday Afternoons from 


Dramas 


LADIES — IN RETIREMENT 
1 male —6 female —1 set 

whe perfect amateur 
proposition 


THE HOUSE OF JEFFREYS 
3 male—4 female—1 set 
“It ranks with some of the 
classics in drama’’ — Derby 
Evening Telegraph 


THE LITTLE FOXES 

6 male—4 female—i set 

‘a play of shrewd intelli- 

gence and abundant drama.” 
Sunday Express 


THE WIDOW OF 
HEARDINCAS 7 female 


WHITE BLACKMAIL 


7 female 


BEYOND 


3 male—1 female 


CRAFT 


Courses in 


being organised 


AUGUST 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1944) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. herpes 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W. C. 2 


JOAN BRAMPTON 
PLAYS 
Il and | Act 
Also Revue and Pageant Sketches 


List sent on receipt of One Penny to Author: Joan 
Brampton, 35, Raphael Road, Hove 3, Sussex 
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Amateur Stage 


ORRESPONDING with a considerable 
increase in amateur operatic work, we 


are asked by various holders of playing. 


rights in popular musical plays to remind 
societies that in many cases the same works 
are enjoying prosperous revivals on the pro- 
fessional stage. This means, therefore, that 


these plays may not be available for amateur 


performance. In all cases the society’s 
secretary should check on availability before 
the group commits itself to choice, rehearsal, 
booking or other steps. Much depends on 
the touring plans of the professional com- 
pany. 

It would help the amateur stage generally 


if individuals would search their bookshelves | 


or other resting places for odd copies of 
material like plays, scores, libretti, now in 
such short supply. Even an odd copy may 
relieve a desperate need elsewhere. The 
libraries of the two organisations, the British 
Drama League and the National Operatic 
and Dramatic Association, would welcome 


such additions to their resources, now 


heavily strained to “meet an increasing 
demand. : 


A NEW comedy drama by Falkland L. 


Cary, Candied Peel, was produced by~ 


Northampton Repertory last December, and 
is to be performed by Colwyn Bay Repertory 
in March; Court Players Repertory, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, in April; with subsequent 
productions at Shefheld and Leeds. Its cast 
is five men and seven women. 

* * * 


Business houses are strongly represented 
in the growing volume of amateur work. 
An example in February was the Frigidaire 
D.S., who chose a bill of three one-act plays. 

* * * 

A new publication from Deane & Sons is 
Platform Six, by Frances Mackenzie (2/-). 
It consists of three sketches, the title piece 
being described as a living newspaper. 
Home ‘Front is a patriotic mime, and The 
Noise of His Boots a short country sketch 
for three women and a boy. All have a 
war-time theme or atmosphere. 

* * * 

The Questors have — been presenting 

Sheridan’s The Rivals at their theatre in 


Mattock Lane, Ealing, with performances : 


on February 24th, 25th, 26th and March 
3rd and 4th (the two latter at 3 p.m.). 
* * 

The Braintree Shakespeare rie (of the 
Senior Boys’ School, Braintree) have con- 
tinued their excellent work with their 
eighth production, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, which was given ten performances 


in Februaty. 
* * * 


Claudia is now available for amateur 


performances and is handled by Samuel ; 


French, Ltd. 


NES RE 


A Waltz a Day 
(Continued from page 20) 

women’s dresses. What a hothouse Tschai- 
_kowsky inhabited in his inspiration; of 
stephanotis, gloxinia, lapageria ! This waltz 
can be scented like a gardenia, plucked 
from its tree, still damp with the water on 
i 

“ Sitwell shows the effect of the waltz on 
a first-rate imagination with its endless 
| association of ideas. Similarly, a Viennese 
_waltz conjures up visions of Hapsburg 
| Archduchesses at the Hofburg, or the dash- 
ing Prince Rudolf pursuing the gay Marie 
| Vetsera in that romance so tragically con- 
cluded at Mayerling, but still remaining 
one of the most moving love stories of all 
time. 

““My own favourite waltz is the glorious 
* Rosenkavalier ’ by Richard Strauss, who 
has beaten. the familiar Viennese waltz- 
mongers at their own game. The better- 
known Johann Strauss waltzes have suffered 
| severely from their own popularity. The 
/world has been so anxious to hear them 
_that they have been played to death by 
|the inferior café orchestras of six con- 
'tinents. In consequence, familiarity has 
| bred contempt and there are times when 
we inwardly groan on being faced with the 
| prospect of having to sit through yet 
‘another indifferent performance of ‘ The 
‘Blue Danube’ or ‘ Tales from the Vienna 
‘Woods.’ I chose the ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ 
waltz because I like its tune, its shape, 
‘and its musical form; and as it is so rarely 
heard: outside the opera house, one invari- 
i ably only hears it under perfect conditions. 
' The baton is usually wielded by a Toscanini 
(er a Koussevitzky, and the waltz without 
(exception emerges with all its magical 
‘freshness unimpaired. I have never heard 
‘a scrappy thumbnail version of ‘ Rosen- 
| savalier’’ in the palm court of a third-rate 
hotel, where poor Johann Strauss is mur- 
(dered every night of the week. 

“Modern waltzes lack the magic touch 
(ef those limpid strains turned out by 
}Lanner, Strauss and Delibes. It is just a 
(question of supply and demand. Like the 
i negro, dancers at the Hammersmith Palais 
(demand strict rhythm and have no time 
{for the delightful melodies in vogue in the 
‘Victorian ballroom, and so the modern 
‘waltz is something quite different from the 
1 masterpieces imported from Franz Josef’s 
‘Vienna. Fashion has changed in ballroom 
<steps, just as the uniform of the-modern 
soldier contrasts so vividly with that of the 
young military bloods who took the floor 
\when the ‘ Blue Danube’ was first struck 
‘up at the Victorian Hunt Ball. As far as 
‘dance music is concerned, public taste 
appears to have deteriorated rather sadly, 
‘and apart from Coward’s Bitter Sweet and 
(Conversation Piece waltzes, I can think of 
precious few good waltz tunes written 
during the past twenty years. 
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C. A. PETO, LTD. 


Specialize in High-Grade 
Motor Cars 


We are always pleased to offer the 
highest price for late Model Cars 
in good condition. 


40, Buckingham Palace Rd. 
London, S.W.1 


ARTISTES 
MUST HAVE 


NICE HANDS 


DUKANNA HAND LOTION 
” 9/35 inc. Tax. Post Free 


WOLTAS LTD 
THE GREEN» SOUTHALL 


FALKLAND L. CARY 


“CANDIED PEEL” 


A Comedy-Drama. Five men. Seven women 


Premiéere—-Northampton Repertory Co.—Dec. 1944 


“Took its audience by storm. In the novelty 
of its plot, its fresh wit and the polish of its 
technique; promises to be an _ outstanding 
success. A punch with every curtain and a 
final surprise which caps the many which have 
preceded it in a powerful third act.”—— 

Yorkshire Post, 
J 


Speech & Drama—Day & Evening Classes 
in 
VOICE PRODUCTION, ACCENT 
STAGE MOVEMENT, MAKE-UP 
MIME AND ACTING 
Special Coaching for R.A,M. 


Teachers Examinations, R A.D.A, 
Scholarships and stage Work 


Miss Westlake, L.S.S.M., L R.A.M., 14 Hanover St., W.1 

OUND reinforcement for the critic. For those 
S requiring sound amplification to the highest 
fidelity, complete theatre installations available on 
rental equipped with the highest grade microphones. 


Write for details—D. Paynter, “St. Julian, Upper 
High Street, Taunton, Somerset. Phone 4582. 


Salvage Your Waste Paper 


Ensa and the Dr 


HENRY OSCAR 
WiUH the outbreak of war, the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, one of the oldest 
theatres in London and on whose boards 
stalked the ghosts of past glories, became 
transformed overnight into an immense 
dramatic factory; for it was requisitioned 
as the headquarters for the Entertainments 
National Service Association, branch of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes—in 
other words, ENSA. From Drury Lane 
since that time has» flowed a continuous 
stream of organised entertainment units, 
produced and rehearsed in the Theatre 
Royal and dispatched to play their admit 
tedly vital part in Britain’s war effort. 
From the very beginning the Drama 
Section of ENSA came under the direction 
of Henry Oscar; the West End actor and 
producer, and it was under his guidance 
that the provision of plays for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force grew to its present- 
day proportions. In the midst of a general 
theatrical collapse in September, 1939, the 


ama 


‘of fighting men, and their value towards 


by PETER NOBLE 


Drama Section began a long and difficult 
period of valuable and constructive work. 
The first ENSA play to be sent out was 
Frank Harvey’s Saloon Bar, which com- 
menced a four weeks’ tour of camp-sites. 
This play: attained three continuous years’ 
playing in England alone, with various 
changes of cast. For a play to be per- 
formed all over this country for three years, 
never in the same place twice, was indeed 
an achievement and an indication of the 
enormity of the whole task. Those faithful 
stand-bys, Night Must Fall and_ While 
Parents Sleep, were the first productions to 
be sent to the B.E.F. in France 
early days of the war, and ENSA continued 
to send regular companies to the men of 
the Services in England and on.the various 
fronts. 
four such’ companies touring Egypt, play- 
ing at different camps and towns every 
night, while a permanent ENSA Repertory 
Company in India kept six plays continu- 
ously in the repertory and organised tours 
to various sections of the India and Burma 
fronts. In addition, there were more than 
a dozen companies touring England at the 
same time, two more were covering 
Northern Ireland, while half-a-dozen others 
covered the shifting fronts in France, 
Holland and Belgium. 

It seems inconceivable that this immense 
organisation began with an office in Drury 
Lane, a blank blotting pad—and Henry 
Oscar. But it is to his untiring energy and 
enthusiasm that much of the success of 
ENSA’s Drama Section can be credited. 
Single-handed, and often encountering what 
seemed to be insuperable difficulties, he 
procured plays, producers and casts, and 
organised them into home and _ overseas 
tours, with the result that since 1940 
literally hundreds of productions of all types 
of plays were produced under his able 
guidance to be sent to the troops. Henry 


Oscar may well- look back on his work 
during the first five years of war with 
satisfaction. It was a difficult task, the 


handicaps involved were tremendous; never- 
theless, these ENSA plays succeeded in 
their job of bringing pleasure to millions 


(Continued facmg page) 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects—SPEECH TRAINING, SINGING, 
GESTURE AND DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, 
DANCING, ETC., may also be studied separately 
at moderate fees for PRIVATE LESSONS, Special 
Coaching for Public Speaking. The School remains 
open in the evening. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 


the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 


Prospectus and all further information post free from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
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At the close of 1944 there were - 


= + ee 
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| the heightening of morale is, of course, 
| inestimable. 
| At a time when the English theatre was, 
‘to all intents and purposes, non-existent, 
\Oscar and his producers laid the basis of 
\what for a considerable time was the sole 
instrument for the provision of drama to 
ithe Forces. And the plays themselves 
gradually showed a tendency to improve in 
iquality. Farces, thrillers and light come- 
idies were naturally still prime favourites, 
‘but indicative of the general improvement 
jin taste and gradual changing of standards 
jwas the fact that ENSA tours of Shake- 
sspeare, Ibsen, Shaw and Strindberg were 
jreceived with enthusiasm, and little oppo- 
‘sition, in camps and garrisons in all parts 
‘of the country. Thus, in spite of the 
icriticism often levelled against it, ENSA 
succeeded to a degree in bringing drama 
‘to numbers of soldiers, to whom before the 
‘war the theatre was an unknown quantity; 
jand it may be conceded that ENSA, like 
\CEMA, has played its part in creating that 
reat new post-war audience which will be 
*hirsting for good drama and demanding 
ithe nation-wide theatre which the State 
\(which brought it to them during the war) 
ean provide in times of peace. 
| In addition to the productions prepared 
wat Drury Lane, there existed since 1940 a 
‘kind of ‘‘lease-lend ”’ system, by which 
/West End successes followed the London 
tun by undertaking tours under the auspices 
yof ENSA. In this way many of the best- 
dknown ‘“‘names’’ of the English stage 
were seen in fit-ups on camp-sites in Corn- 
w“vall, in Northumbrian church halls, in 
eonverted barns in the Highlands, and on 
ne stages of ENSA-constructed Garrison 
“Pneatres from Aldershot to Gibraltar.. The 
provincial Repertory Theatres, too, became 
art of the scheme, and the Repertory 
companies of Dundee, Birmingham, Col- 
bhester and Glasgow, and many others 
were sent out as complete units to Ack-Ack 
Batteries and out-of-the-way R.A.F. sites. 
‘And it was the rank and file of the English 
heatre which rallied wholeheartedly behind 
=NSA. Repertory actors in London and 
the provincial cities unselfishly gave their 
Services for months and even years at a 
time, some even from the outbreak of war 
antil 1944. In fact, it was by no means 
the stars who were most important in 
inking the soldier with his home through 
-he means of dramatic entertainment. 
Certainly more truthful is it to record that 
-t was the work of these thousands of 
tapable yet often unknown actors who 
contributed in the main towards the staging 
bf hundreds of successful productions of 
aearly two hundred different plays ' (as 
widely diverse as Love in a Mist, The 
father, Saloon Bar and Man and Superman) 
‘ince ENSA began its wartime career. It 
vill be interesting to see what will happen 
10 ENSA at the end of the war. 
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SAVILLE THEATRE 
(Tem. 4011) 


Evgs. (ex. Mon.)6. Mats. Wed., Thurs., Sat. 2.15 
Extra perfs. Easter Mon., at 2.15 & 6.0 


JACK WALLER presents 


THREE’S A 
FAMILY 


“‘ Audience shrieked with laughter ”’ | 

—Evening Standard 
‘* Vera Pearce is very funny ‘Daily Telegraph 
“Irresistibly funny ’’—Sunday Times 


ST. JAMES’ 


Evenings 6.15. 


(Whi. 3903) 
Matinees : Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
ROBERT DONAT presents 


ANNA NEAGLE in 


EMMA 


Limited Season 


GARRIGK Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 (Tem. 4601) 
Evenings at 6.15. Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 2.30 


MADAME LOUISE 


[by Vernon Sylvaine 
ROBERTSON HARE ALFRED DRAYTON 
Directed by Richard Bird 


PLAYWRITING... 


... is, of course, a gift. | Nevertheless, 
there is a very definite technique, and many 
talented writers perfect it only after years 
of effort wasted on immature work which 
no manager wil! look at seriously. The 
L.I.J. Playwriting partner has recently had 
four plays produced within a month ; one 
took £800 in one week; Messrs. French 
have published most of them ; he has run 
‘his own Little Theatre, etc., etc. Timely 
help from him may save you a long appren- 
ticeship. A few associates only. Write: 


London Institute of Journalism 
23 Carlton House, 11 Regent Street, S.W.1 


A nice selection of Fur 
Coats very little worn, which can be sold Tax 


URS WITHOUT TAX. 


Free. Ann Page, 20, Piccadilly Mansions (3rd 


floor), 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 


ARAVAN TRAILER, Winchester, 4-berth, as new, 
£395. Stafford,  Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. 


*Phone 4618. 


OR SALE—John Gielgud supplements ‘ Richard 

of Bordeaux,’ ‘‘Hamlet” and ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ (1935), Queen’s Season’ (1937). Various 
signed photographs. What offers? Box No. K15. 


NEW THEATRE 


(Tem. 3878) . 


Laurence Raiph 
Olivier Richardson 
Sybil Nicholas 
Thorndike Hannen 


OLD VIC THEATRE 


COMPANY 


PEER GYNT 


ARMS AND THE MAN 
RICHARD III 
UNCLE VANYA 


Evenings 6.15. | Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 2.0 
(Except Monday) 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Saturday, 2.30 
FAY COMPTON in 


NO MEDALS 


by ESTHER McCRACKEN 


Frederick Dorothy Valerie 
Leister Hamilton White 
AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 


Evenings 6.15. Matinees—Wed., Sat. 2.30 


‘SWEETER and LOWER” 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


“Pull of wit from start to finish . . - best revue since 
‘Buzz Buzz’ (1918)''—James Agate ‘‘ Sunday Times.” 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE 
(Vic. 0283) 
Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 6.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2.15 
ROBERT DONAT presents 
Alastair Sim and Angela Baddeley 
in BRIDIE’S 


it Depends What You Mean 


ADELPHI THEATRE (Tem. 7611) 
Evgs."6.30, Tues. & Sat. 2.30 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE LITTLER present 


BEBE DANIELS 
MAX WALL CLAUDE HULBERT 


“PANAMA HATTIE ” 


ARRY DUNCAN always has many Theatrical 

Books and Prints, Fashion Plates and other 
interesting items at the Thule Gallery, 11, St. 
Martin's, Court, W.C.2. ‘Tem. _ 1741, Between 
Wyndham’s and Leicester Square Tube. 
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character parts at’ the Abbey 


A Waltz a Day | 
(Continued from page 33) & 

“Modern dance music is too apt toms 
imitate the harsh and_ all-too-familiar — 
sounds of locomotives, automobiles or aif- 
craft, and to present sound pictures of the 
everyday discord we wish to forget in our 
relaxation. The waltz at its best casts a § 
spell of oblivion over our cares with far-—} 
away melodies that haunt the memory. | 
No matter what our musical taste, we can {Jj 
find an appropriate waltz to satisfy our 
desire. 

‘The opera-goer can share my love of § 
‘ Rosenkavalier,’ or Musetta’s capricious 
waltz song from La Boheme; the concert- 
goer can enjoy a delicate Chopin waltz; — 
the balletomane can delight in the Strauss 
melodies of Beau Danube; the theatre-goer 
has the sparkling waltzes of The Chocolate. 
Soldier, The Merry Widow or The Dancing —~ 
Years; while the sentimentalist who eats to 
music can-revel in the oft-repeated res- - 


? 


arrangements of ‘ Destiny or 
Waldteufel’s ‘ Skater’s Waltz.’ 7. 
“Well played, these waltzes enchant _ 


both highbrow and lowbrow. Im each and. 
every instance the joyous strains of the 
waltz will bring to the listener, in degrees 
of varying intensity, the desire to dance, 
and any man who desires to dance can no 
longer imagine he is carrying the burden 
of ALL the world on his shoulders . . . so. § 
maybe there is something in my old maxim 

about a waltz keeping the blues at bay!’’ — 


Theatre in Hire 


(Continued from page 31) 
y is FF. ge 
McCormick, ‘‘ Fluther Good ’’ to Cusack’s 
“ Covey"—th_ the recent revival of Them 
Plough und the Stars. Both these actors] 
so impressed Marion Hemar, author of § 
Poor Man’s Miracle, by their performances 3 
in his play that in a press interview he~™ 
referred to McCormick as a ‘ jewelled } 
player ’’ who gives the slightest move or 
tone the most consummate artistry, and to { 
Cyril Cusack as one of the greatest potenti [ 
alities of the world stage, his youthful ¥ 
faults) more than compensated by an all-. ff 
absorbing possession of his role such as” 
Hemar has found only amongst some cf the — 
greatest Russian actors. =} 

* * 


% 

A new acting group, known as the Lyric) 
Theatre Group but mainly composed of | 
Abbey actors, has staged recently interest- | 
ing experimental revivals of Yeats’ The 
Countess Kathleen and The Player Queen 
and The Count of Blarney by Austin Clarke._ 
Whether this may lead to a revival of § 
interest in Irish verse drama, after the long | 
monopoly of the “‘ English drawing room ’’ | 
and “‘ Irish kitchen ’’ type of play, remains. 


to be seen. 3 
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H. M. TENNENT « TENHENT PLAYS Ltd. 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
JOHN CLEMENTS KAY HAMMOND 


in *“PRIVATE LIVES ”’ 


by Noel Coward 


DUCHESS Noel Coward's 
“BLITHE SPIRIT” 


London’s Record Run. Now in its Fourth year 
GLOBE 
“WHILE THE SUN SHINES” 


by Terence Rattigan 
London's Gayest Comedy 
2nd Year. Stiil playing to capacity 
HAY MARKET 
Tennent Plays Ltd. in association with C.E.M.A. 


JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD . 
LESLIE BANKS PEGGY ASHCROFT '" 


“HAMLET” “THE CIRCLE” 


by William Shakespeare by W. Somerset Maugham 


A MIDSUMMER NICHT’S DREAM 


by William Shakespeare 


LYRIC 
ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE in 


“LOVE IN IDLENESS” 


bv Terence Rattigan 


PHENIX anton Walbrook 
Roland Culver Judy Campbell 
A. E. Matthews Michael Shepley 
Zena Dare in 


“ANOTHER LOVE STORY” 


bv Frederick Lonsdale 
WYNDHAMS 
Clive Brook NoraSwinburne Ronald Ward 


THE YEARS BETWEEN | 


by Daphne du Maurier 


GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) Evgs. 6.45 
Mats. Wed. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 


The Royal Canadian Navy present 


°*MIKEET THE NAVY’ 
LONDON PALLADIUM 2.30 and 6.20 


New Musical Funfare 
‘Happy and Glorious” 


with Tommy Trinder 
PRINCE OF WALES 2.30 and 6.10 


** Strike It Again’’ 
with Sid Field 


Show! 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.”’—Tatler 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660) 3rd Year 
Evgs., 6 30. Thurs., Sat. and Easter Mon., 2.30 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


“Most brilliant comedy London has seen 
for years.”’ —Sunday Chronicle. 


Lilian Braithwaite, Mary — Jerrold, 
Naunton Wayne, Edmund Willlard. 
ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404.) 
Evgs. 6.45. Wed, Sat. and Easter Mon., 2.30 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 


“The most astonishing actirg achievement of the 
year. -You mustn’t miss this’’—Sun. Dispatch 


Robert Harris, Elizabeth Allan, Jean 
Cadell, David O’Brien. 
SAVOY. (Tem. 8888) 


Commencing Thurs., March 15th, at 6.30 
Subs. evgs., 6.30, Mats. Wed., Sat , and 
Easter Monday, 2 30. 
THE ASSASSIN 

By IRWIN SHAW. 
Barry Morse, Rosalyn Boulter, J. H Roberts, 
Martin Walker, Henry Oscar, Leslie Perrins 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 


Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 7.0. Sat. & Sun. 2.30 


From Wednesday, March 7th 
BERNARD SHAW’'S 


“The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles” 


For Next Production see — Daily Telegraph, Evening 

Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New Statesman or 

What’s On. , 
(Members only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
- STO MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 


Evenings 6.30. Mats. : Wednesday & Saturday 2.45 


Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? 
i “A Real Laughter-Maker ’’—-Daily Express” 
RALPH LYNN ard /ENID STAMP TAYLOR 
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